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elegance in their fit proportions. This respectable, gray-haired,
enduring, time-serving half-knave I will represent in the most
courtly style: the occasional roughness and coarseness of our
author's strokes will further me here. I will speak like a book,
when I am prepared beforehand; and like an ass, when I utter
the overflowings of my heart. I will be insipid and absurd enough
to chime-in with every one; and acute enough never to observe
when people make a mock of me. I have seldom taken up a part
with so much zeal and roguishness."

" Could I but hope as much from mine !" exclaimed Aurelia.
" I have neither youth nor softness enough to be at home in this
character. One thing alone I am too sure of; the feeling that
turns Ophelia's brain, I shall not want."

" We must not take the matter up so strictly," said our
friend. " For my share, I am certain, that the wish to act the
character of Hamlet has led me exceedingly astray, throughout
my study of the piece. And now the more I look into the part,
the more clearly do I see, that in my whole form and physi-
ognomy, there is not one feature such as Shakspeare meant for
Hamlet. "When I consider with what nicety the various circum-
stances are adapted to each other, I can scarcely hope to produce
even ja tolerable effect."                                                            *

" You are entering on your new career with becoming con
scientiousness," said Serlo.    " The actor fits himself to his part
as he can, and the part to him as it must.   But how has Shak-
speare drawn his Hamlet ?   Is he then so utterly unlike you ?"

" In the first place," answered Wilhelm, " he is fair-haired."

" That I call farfetched," observed Aurelia. " How do you
infer that ?"

" As a Dane, as a Northman, he is fair-haired and blue-eyed
by descent."

" And you think Shakspeare had this in view ?"

"I do not find it specially expressed; but, by comparison of
passages, I think it incontestable. The fencing tires him; the
sweat is running from his brow; and the Queen remarks: lie's
fat and scant of breath. Can you conceive him to be otherwise
than plump and fair-haired? Brown-complexioned people in their
youth are seldom plump. And does not his wavering melancholy,
his soft lamenting, his irresolute activity, accord with such a
figure? From a dark-haired young man you would look for more
decision and impetuosity,"